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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Jungle Speaks Again on Man’s Pre-Human Relatives 


By FRANK THONE 

A second time the veil of the Java- 
nese jungle has lifted a corner, and a 
bewildered creature—a man, but 
marked deeply with the brand of the 
ape—shambles out, stooping and blink- 
ing, from the shadows of a past two 
hundred and fifty milleniums old. 
Pithecanthropus erectus, the Ape- 
Man of Trinil, at last has a brother. 
After thirty-five years, the skulltop, 
jaw, thigh-bone and three teeth which 
the Dutch physician, Eugene Dubois, 
found in the ancient gravel stratum 
by the Solo river are joined by an- 
other relic, a portion of a skull repre- 
senting the same race of men—or of 
near-men according to your scientific 
leanings. Anthropologists are all agog 
over the new discovery, and the little 
station in the heart of the jungle bids 
fair to become a Mecca of scholarly 
pick-and-shovel men from all over 
the world. 

The first find of remains of Pithe- 
canthropus erectus, and the only one 
until the present discovery, was made 
by Dr. Dubois, in a gravel bed be- 
side the Solo river at Trinil, in cen- 
tral Java, in 1891. At that time Dr. 
Dubois found the calvarium, or skull- 
top, two teeth and the left thigh bone. 
During the following year he found 
part of a lower jaw and another 
tooth. The teeth were all near the 
skull, but the thigh bone was at a 
distance of about 49 feet from it. 

The three bones and three teeth 
might seem to constitute a very frag- 
mentary outline on which to sketch 
in the figure of the earliest known 
man. But if a scientist were to be 
told that he could have three bones of 
a skeleton, and only three, on which 
to build such a picture, he would 
probably choose exactly the three 
which Dr. Dubois had the. great 
good fuck to find. For the thigh- 
bone gives an idea how tall the indi- 
vidual was who once walked on it, 
and the position of the ball-bearing 
at its upper end permits a pretty 














HE HAS BROTHER NOW 


A French artist fitted flesh and skin over 
the fossil bones, making this restoration of 
Pithecanthropus, the “Ape-Man.’’—From Cast 
in U. S. National Museum. 


safe inference as to whether he walked 
vigorously erect, or loped along on 
all fours, or whether he shambled in 
an intermediate stooping position. 
From the jawbone one can get a 
pretty good idea of the general struc- 
ture of the whole lower half of the 
face, especially of the mouth and 
chin. And the brain case, both inside 
and out, tells volumes. If our hypo- 
thetical scientist were given a Hob- 
son’s choice of only one bone, he 
would without a moment’s hesitation 
choose the first one in Dr. Dubois’ 
collection, the top of the skull. 

This collection then, incomplete but 
highly significant, was what Dr. Du- 
bois had to work on during his gen- 
eration of jealously secretive labors, 
and from it he read many things that 
to the non-scientific person would have 
remained sealed mysteries. 

Pithecanthropus, he concluded, was 
a creature of rather less than average 
human height, about five feet six 
inches tall. He walked approximately 
upright, but the position and shape of 
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the upper ends of the thighbones 
would never have permitted him to 
assume the full erect posture of mod- 
ern man. They did, however, permit 
him to swing his arms clear of the 
ground and thus relieved him from 
the almost constant use of his hands 
as extra feet, which characterizes 
even the highest of modern apes. 
He was therefore probably a more or 
less stooped and shambling creature, 
but free to pick up sticks and stones 
and use them as simple tools, and 
perhaps even to sharpen the sticks 
and break the stones and thus get 
tools a littie more to his liking. 

But this thighbone told not only 
of the racial characteristics of Pithe- 
canthropus but of the hardships and 
dangers through which this one par- 
ticular individual had passed. For 
on its rearward inner side, extending 
down a full fourth of the length 
of the shaft, is a great, irregular, 
jagged outgrowth of bone, the me- 
mento of a cruel wound received, 
probably, from a jungle beast that 
leaped upon him from behind but 
from which he escaped. This mis- 
adventure must have left this poor 
Pithecanthropus lame for life, and 
may have resulted in his death by 
drowning or other accident and so 
brought about his final entombment 
in the river gravel. 

His jawbone is eloquent even in 
death. It is a heavy, massive affair, 
much thicker and deeper than that of 
present-day man, framed for tearing 
and crunching tough food, and per- 
haps for desperate fighting of the 
most primitive kind. It has virtually 
no chin, which is a notably ape-like 
character, but the teeth, though much 
larger than those of man, are quite 
distinctly human. 

The shape of his head and the size 
of his brain show that though he was 
a low-brow he was far ahead of even 
the biggest of the apes when it came 
to gray matter. The portion of the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SCIENCE SERVICE 


Science Service is a unique institution, 
established at Washington for the purpose 
of disseminating scientific information to 
the public It aims to act as a sort of 
liaison agency between scientific circles 
and the world at large. It interprets orig- 
inal research and reports the meetings of 
learned societies in a way to enlighten the 
layman The specialist is likewise a 
layman in every science except his own 
and he, too, needs to have new things 
explained to him in non-technical lan- 
guage. Scientific progress is so rapid and 
revolutionary nowadays that no one can 
keep up with it from what he learned at 
school. Science Service endeavors to pro- 
vide life-continuation courses in all the 
sciences for newspaper readers anywhere 
in America without tuition fees or en- 


trance examinations, 


In a democracy like ours it is partic- 
ularly important that the people as a whole 
should so far as possible understand the 
aims and achievements of modern science, 
not only because of the value of such 
knowledge to themselves but because re- 
search directly or indirectly depends upon 
popular appreciation of its methods. In 
fact the success of democratic institutions, 
as well as the prosperity of the individual, 
may be said to depend upon the ability 
of people to distinguish between science 
and fakes, between the genuine expert 
and the pretender. 

Science Service spares no pains or @€xX- 
pense in the endeavor (1) to get the best 
possible quality of popular science writ- 
ing and (2) to get it to the largest pos- 
sible number of readers. If in doing this 
it can make both ends meet, so much the 
better. If not, it will do it anyway. 


Through the generosity of E. W. Scripps, 
Science Service has been assured of such 
financial support as to insure its independ- 
ence and permanence. Mr. Scripps’s long 
and wide experience as a newspaper editor 
and proprietor had convinced him of the 
importance of scientific research as_ the 
foundation of the prosperity of the nation 
and as a guide to sound thinking and 
living and he realized the need for an in- 
dependent agency that would bring the 
results of research to the attention of the 
entire people so these could be applied to 
the solution of their personal, social or 
political problems. 

Science Service is chartered as a non- 
profit-making institution and all receipts 
from articles, books, lectures and films are 
devoted to opening up new avenues for the 
diffusion of knowledge and _ developing 
promising methods of popular education. 
Although Science Service has a_ philan- 
thropic purpose, it is conducted on_ busi- 
ness principles, with the aim of making 
each branch of its activities ultimately 
self-supporting so far as possible. All ac- 
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ceptable contributions are paid for and 
all published articles are charged for. 
Science Service is under the control of 
a Board of Trustees composed of ten 
scientists and five journalists. The lead- 
ing national organizations of all the 
National Academy of 
Sciences, the National Research Council, 


s< iences, the 


and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appoint three 
trustees each 

Science Service is not a governmental 
institution, but it is in close contact with 
the numerous governmental bureaus of 
research. It is not under the control of 
any clique, class or commercial interest. 
It has no connection with any particular 
publisher or syndicate. It will supply any 
news agency or newspaper on even terms, 
It is not the organ of any single scien- 
tific association. It serves all the sciences, 
It engages in no propaganda, unless it be 
called propaganda to urge the value of 
research and the usefulness of science. 
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News-Letter Features 

Born over four years ago, on March 
13, 1922, of the demand and interest 
of those individuals who had caught a 
glimpse of Science Service’s news re- 
ports to newspapers, the ScreNCE 
News-Lettrer has since proved in- 
teresting to laymen, scientists, stu- 
dents, teachers and children. 

Into the pages of the News-Let- 
TER are fed the cream of Science 
Service's output directed at the news- 
papers of the world. To this is added 
material especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You 
can clip or tear out any article with- 
out losing or damaging another article 
on the other side. 

Each article is automatically in- 
dexed by the key word printed above 
its heading. (See page 20 for ex- 
planation. ) 

Each article is automatically dated 
by its last line. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, address- 
es and periodicals are carefully se- 
lected and published. 

Important anniversaries of science 
are appropriately noted week by week 
in a special department. 

Regular articles tell of the happen- 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 


Science News-Letter, October 9, 1926 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—ARCHAEOLOGY 


Driving a Half Million Horses 


By Epwin E. SLosson 

I hold in my hand as | am writing 
the tooth of a horse. Yes, that is 
literally true, for I am so skilful on 
the typewriter that I can run it with 
two fingers of onc hand with an occa- 
sional punch with the left thumb, and 
the tooth is not attached to the horse. 
In fact, the owner of the tooth has 
been dead for some 25,000 years. 
For this is a relic of one of the ear- 
liest horses made use of by man. 
It was picked up last summer at 
Solutre, in France, where tons of 
bones of a hundred thousand horses 
are piled up about a prehistoric camp 
of two acres’ area like tin cans about 
a frontier town. They are alike the 
debris of the kitchen. Yet before the 
Solutreans had deserted this site they 
had perhaps learned how to utilize 
the energy of the living horse, for 
an engraving has been found of the 
outline of a horse with some scratches 
on his head that look like a halter. 

This then marks about the begin- 
ning of what we might call the Equine 
Epoch of human history, which is 
visibly drawing to an end in our gen- 
eration. Look down a street of any 
of our large cities and you will rarely 
see a solitary horse struggling to hold 
his place in the throng of his me- 
chanical rivals. 

For the patient beasts of burden 
which primitive man trained to work 
for him, the horse, the ox, the ass, 
the elephant and the camel, are neither 
strong enough nor speedy enough to 
meet the needs of modern man. Nor 
are they tractable enough. “The horse 
is a vain thing for safety,” said the 
Psalmist. That is because the horse 
has a will of his own. So has the 
mule. But machinery behaves more 
rationally than animals because it is 
the offspring of man’s reason, created 
expressly to do his will. Being made 
after the manner of man’s own mind, 
it is more completely under his con- 
trol, provided he knows enough to 
manage what he has made. 

To drive a team of six or eight 
horses requires a man of peculiar 
strength and skill. Yet the other day 
I saw a man driving a team of nearly 
500,000 horsepower with the greatest 
of ease. It was in the switch room 
of the Niagara power-house. In the 
middle of the clean and empty room 
was a desk at which sat two men. 
One was reading a paper so I don’t 
count him. The other sat quietly and 
for the most part idly, though keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the dials, sig- 
nals and switches that encircled him 


on the walls. Occasionally he touched 
a button or pulled a handle, jotted 
down a figure on a sheet of paper on 
the desk or took up the telephone. 
He looked more like a bank president 
than a “workingman.” He must have 
to do a daily dozen to the tune of a 
radio in order to get enough exercise. 
Yet he had under his thumb the high- 
est powered prime-movers in the 
world, three hydro-electric units capa- 
ble of carrying a load of about 84,- 
000 horsepower each. 

Only seven men are required to 
run the entire plant, but fourteen are 
needed to show visitors around. These 
turbines and dynamos with their few 
attendants distribute light and power 
to an area of two million people. 
Such an example of individual control 
and democratic distribution would be 
impossible to accomplish with any 
number of horses—or elephants. It 
is an epitome of human progress, this 


passage from the hundred thousand 
horses that the Solutreans ate to 


maintain their muscular energy, on up 
to the five hundred thousand horse- 
power waterfall that this man em- 
ploys to replace human energy. 
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MEDICINE 
Babies And Tetanus 

Tests made at the Pasteur Institute 
show that babies may be protected 
from tetanus infection at birth by 
administering prenatal doses of tet- 
anus anatoxin to the mother. The 
immunity of the mother is trans- 
missable to the infant, according to 
Dr. Emile Roux, director of the Pas- 
teur Institute, but in cases when the 
danger of infection is severe a greater 
degree of immunity is produced by 
injection directly into the body of the 
new born infant. 

The anatoxin was perfected by Dr. 
G. Ramon, also of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, and is similar to diphtheria 
anatoxin. The experiments carried 
out by Dr. Roux’s students are ex- 
pected to find greatest application in 
the tropics, particularly among the 
native population in Africa, where the 
infant mortality from a form of tet- 
anus peculiar to new born children 
runs into large figures. In the days 
before modern notions of cleanliness 
and sanitation gained prevalence, the 
proportion of deaths in South Ameri- 
ca and in southern United States 
from this cause was appalling. 

Further application of tetanus im- 
munization to the stock breeding in- 
dustry may be of value. 

Science News-Letter, October 9, 1926 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE—ECONOMICS 
Expensive Foods Preferred 
Are Americans becoming a na- 

tion of epicureans, fastidious in their 
demand for choice and expensive 
foods? This trend is seen by Hol- 
brook Working, of the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford Univer- 
sity, who reports that “the most 
striking and significant characteris- 
tic of the changes in food consump- 
tion since 1919 is the tendency to in- 
creased consumption of the more ex- 
pensive foods and to decreased con- 
sumption of the less expensive 
foods.” 

Mr. Working, who has been in- 
vestigating the amount of flour con- 
sumed by each American, has found 
that our flour diet has fallen off 21 
per cent from 1904 to 1923 when the 
last census figures were tabulated. 
But if we eat less bread, we make 
up the deficit with other foods. More 
meat and choicer cuts of meat are 
going into the American market 
basket, with more sugar, dairy pro- 
ducts and vegetables. 

The factors which have hit the 
flour barrel below the belt are com- 
plex. Mr. Working cites the greater 
prosperity of the laboring man which 
enables him to buy a greater variety 
of food; also improved facilities for 
handling and transporting perishable 
foods; as well as the tendency to 
less heavy manual labor in this coun- 
try, which means that quantities of 
plain bread are no longer so import- 
ant as a low priced standard fuel to 
supply energy. Still another factor 
is the tendency toward a decline in 
total food consumption in this coun- 
try, which indicates that a slightly 
smaller food ration is becoming the 


rule. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Fight Anti-Evolution Law 

Mississippi's anti-evolution statute, 
adopted last spring on the Tennessee 
pattern, will be challenged by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
organization which undertook the de- 
fense of John T. Scopes in the fa- 
mous Dayton trial. Arthur Garfield 
Hays, an active member of the corps 
of lawyers who represented Scopes, 
states that the Union has secured the 
services of a lawyer in Mississippi 
who will apply to the Federal Court 
for an injunction restraining the civil 
authorities from enforcing the law 
on the ground that is is unconstitu- 
tional. As soon as arrangements can 
be made with a citizen of the state 
who will be willing to assume the ini- 
tiative in bringing the suit, the action 
will be started. 
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We 

Want 
Scientific 
Photographs 


To supplement our science 
news service for newspa- 
pers, SCIENCE SERVICE pro- 
duces a_ scientific photo- 
graphic service. 

Has a chemist in a nearby 
laboratory discovered a new 
element? Get his picture 
with the apparatus and send 
it to us. 

Has a_ scientific expedi- 
tion returned? Send us pic- 
tures of the specimens that 
were secured and the men 
who collected them. 


Has some unusual and 
novel piece of machinery 
been installed in some plant 
in your neighborhood? Let 
us have its picture, with 
the men who put it in. 


In other words, we want in- 
teresting pictures of cred- 
itable scientific achievements, 
and we shall pay to get 
them. 

Such pictures must not be 
offered for publication else- 
where until we have used 
them, and prints submitted 
should be on glossy paper 
and very clear. 


Write us for further 
information 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2lst and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 











Science News-Letter Is Already Indexed 


In order to aid in catching the 
items that concern you and to facili- 
tate clipping and filing, a key word 
in small capitals has been printed on 
the right of the line above each ar- 
ticle. This follows the classification 
of the Library of Congress since this 
system has come into common use 
in the libraries of the country owing 
to the publication by the Government 
of the card index of all new books. 
We print below a list of the subject 
titles which will be most used in the 
Scrence News-Letter. “Outline 
Scheme of Classes,” issued by the 
Library of Congress and purchasable 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, for 10 cents, con- 
tains a more complete classification. 


How To Clip and Classify 
The Science News-Letter is a 
“cut-up” periodical. It aims to pro- 
vide the information you want when 
and where you want it. It is a con- 
tinuous loose-leaf supplement to any 


text-book or encyclopedia. jut to 
make it most useful you must do 
your part. The best way to handle 


current news in science is to adopt 
the rule of the thrifty housewife in 
fruit season: “Eat what you can 
and what you can’t eat you can.” 

Here is a good scheme if you 
haven't a better one. Get a dozen or 
twenty folders or envelopes which fit 
in a vertical filing case or drawer. 
Cut out the class titles of topics and 
paste on the upper edge of the en- 
velopes. Or write on such titles as 
you prefer. If you use the Dewey 
Index or some other system put these 
numbers or letters in place of the 
Library of Congress marks. 

As soon as you get a copy of 
Scrence News-Letter look it over, 
read through such articles as you 
have time to and cut out such as 
seem to you worth preserving for 
reference. Drop the clippings into 
their proper envelopes right away. 
Don’t throw them into a desk drawer 
to accumulate until you have time to 
sort them over. You never will find 
time for that. At least we hope you 
will always have something more 
pleasant and profitable to do than 
filing a heap of old clippings. ScIENCE 
News-Letter is a new sort of maga- 
zine. Try a new way of using it. 


Classification 
3 Philosophy. 
BF Psychology. 
G Geography, voyages, travel. 
GA Mathematical and astronomical 
geography. 
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Physical geography. 

Oceanology and oceanography. 

Anthropogeography. 

Anthropology. Somatology. Eth- 
nology. Ethnography. Pre- 
historic archaeology. 

Folklore. 

Manners and customs. 

Sports and amusements. Games. 
Economic history and _ condi- 
tions. National production. 
Transportation and communi- 
cation. 
Commerce. 
Sociology. 
Education. 

Music. 
Fine Arts. 
Philology and linguistics. 
Science. General. 
Mathematics. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Natural history. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Human anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Bacteriology. 

Medicine. General. 
Agriculture. General. 

Field crops. Horticulture. 


General. 


Landscape gardening. Pests 
and plant diseases. 
Forestry. 
Animal culture. Veterinary 
medicine. 


Fish culture and fisheries. 

Hunting. Game protection. 

Technology. General. 

Engineering — General. 

Hydraulic engineering. 

Sanitary and municipal engi- 
neering. 

Roads and pavements. 

Railroads. 

Bridges and roofs. 

3uilding construction. 

Mechanical engineering. 

Electrical engineering and in- 
dustries. 

Motor vehicles. Cycles. 
nautics. 

Mineral industries. Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

Chemical technology. 

Photography. 

Manufactures. 

Trade. 

Domestic science. 

Military science. General. 

Naval science. General. 


Aero- 
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CHEMISTRY—PHYSICS 
Hydrogen Becomes Helium 


The metal palladium has the power 
of effecting the transmutation of hy- 
drogen into helium. This is indi- 
cated in experiments reported by 
Prof. F. Paneth and Dr. Peters of 
3erlin University. 

Palladium is a rare and _ heavy 
metal, similar to platinum, and has 
in a spongy state the peculiar prop- 
erty of absorbing a thousand times 
its volume of hydrogen The 
hydrogen when so condensed in the 
pores of the finely divided metal is 
in an unusually active condition, per- 
haps because the hydrogen, which or- 
dinarily consists of atoms joined to- 
gether in pairs, is here broken up 
into separate atoms which then unite 
eagerly with atoms of other elements 
such as oxygen. This reaction is so 
quick that a tiny bit of palladium put 
into a mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen will explode it and form water. 

If the conclusions of Paneth and 
Peters are correct then the hydrogen 
atoms condensed by palladium have 
also the ability to unite with one an- 
other in groups of four, which con- 
stitutes the helium molecule. They 
passed a stream of hydrogen gas 
over palladium in the colloidal state 
in which form the maximum amount 
of surface is exposed, and after 
twelve hours of absorption they de- 


gas. 


tected the main lines of the helium 
spectrum. As longer time elapsed 
the lines increased in intensity. It 


would require an enormous length of 
time to produce a sufficient quantity 
of helium, to be isolated and analyzed, 
but by using an extremely delicate 
spectroscope the amount of helium 
formed artificially by this process was 
estimated to be from one to ten thou- 
sand millionths of a cubic centimeter. 

The transformation of hydrogen 
into helium, if it can be accomplished, 
would theoretically involve a loss in 
weight of eight-tenths of one per 
cent. The matter so destroyed would 
be transformed into energy and pass 
off as rays of light and heat. Such 
an annihilation of energy would pro- 
duce an enormous amount of heat. 
According to some modern astrono- 


mers the rays of the sun and stars 
originate in such decomposition of 
matter. In the Berlin experiments 


no evolution of energy was observed, 
either because the heat was too small 
to be noticed or because it passed off 
in the form of radiation of extremely 
short wave lengths, like the penetrat- 
ing rays coming from the sky which 


have been studied by Kohlhoerster 
and Millikan. 
Science News-Letter, October 9, 1926 
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STARR JORDAN 


DAVID 


Ichthyologist and Pacifist 


And we would have to add a score 
or more of such vocational distinctions 
to include all the various fields of 
activity in which Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan has participated. He is a stand- 
ing contradiction of the common the- 
ory that a specialist must be a narrow 


man. He is a “humanist” in the 
broadest sense of the word, tolerant 
of all save intolerance, interested in 


all forms of life including the human, 
with a keen eye for the fossils he 
finds embedded in geological and soci- 
ological strata. 

“I was born on the 19th day of 
January, 1851, in the old brown 
farmhouse, left unpainted in my boy- 
hood so we children might be edu- 
cated,” he telis us in his interesting 
autobiography, “The Days of a Man.” 
That education was a good invest- 
ment for young men and women in 
many lands have been educated through 
him. Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity is his monument for he took 
the inchoate dream of a philanthropic 
millionaire and molded it into one of 
the great universities of America. 
interest in 
in “Eric’s 


How he combines his 
fishes and men he reveals 
Book of 

“If I were born a Pelican 

I’d try my best to be a man; 


Beasts”: 


If I were born a man, I’d wish 
I might associate with Fish! 
If | were born a Fish—but then 


No use to wish— 
Men must be men!” 
Science October 9, 
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ASTRONOMY—PHYSICS 
Sun’s Active Rays Increase 


The ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
the part of sunlight that causes sun- 


burn and cures some diseases, are 
stronger as the spots on the sun 


grow more numerous, and there are 
indications that when the eleven- 
year maximum of spots is reached 
within the next year or so, the sun 
will give off about two and a half 
times as much ultra-violet light as it 
did in 1923, when the spots were 
least numerous. This is the conclu- 
sion of Dr. Edison Pettit, of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, who is con- 
ducting a study of this invisible but 
important part of sunshine. 

Dr. Pettit’s method depends on the 
fact that the ultra-violet radiation 
passes through a thin layer of silver, 
but not of gold, while a similar layer 
of gold transmits visible green light. 
As glass is opaque to the ultra-vio- 
let, two lenses of quartz are used, 
one of which is silvered, and the 
other gilded. These lenses can form 
an image of the sun on a vacuum 
thermocouple, which gives an elec- 
tric current when light falls on it. 
This current is measured with a 
galvanometer, and from it can be de- 
termined the intensity of the ultra- 
violet or the green radiation, de- 
pending on whether the silvered or 
gilded lens is used. As the inten- 
sity of the green light remains rela- 
tively constant, it is used as a stand- 
ard with which to compare the ultra- 
violet. 
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FINE ARTS—PHYSICS 
Color Symphony Concerts 


A screen on which are projected 
fleeting colors may become an essen- 
tial part of a symphony orchestra 
concert in the future, if a device de- 
vised by Alexander Laszlo, a musical 
composer of Munich, comes into 
general use. 

Previous attempts to correlate 
color with sound and to produce a 
visual form of music have been made 
by the French composer Scriabine 
and others, but, it was stated, it is 
scientifically impossible to follow 
any relation between the wave- 
lengths of light, which determine 
color, and of sound, which determine 
pitch. However, it can be done by 
correlating the light effects with the 
individuality of the composer. 

The Laszlo apparatus makes use 
of six separate projectors, which 
operate in conjunction with a piano. 
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PAST VOLUMES 

Nine volumes of the Scrence 
News-Letrer have been issued in 
mimeographed form. Volume I con- 
sisted of numbers 50 to 90, inclusive, 
including the period March 13 to De- 
cember 30, 1922; thereafter volumes 
consisted of 26 numbers covering half- 
year periods, with the exception of 
Volume IX which consisted of num- 





bers 273 to 285, inclusive, and in- 
cluded the three-month period of 
July, August and September of this 


year. Volume X began with No. 286, 
the first to be printed, and will cover 
three last months of this 
yeal hereafter volumes will cover 
half-year periods. The pages in each 
volume will be numbered consecu 


tively. 


only the 


Oranges were introduced into Spain 


\rabs. 


by the 
\ black-faced drill, an African 

baboon, is one of the few animals that 

will attack a lion. 

Che deepest telephone in the world 

installed at the foot of a 

the Calumet 


was recently 
shaft 5,300 feet deep in 
mines, in Michigan. 
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‘Tne European cuckoo refuses to be 
a parent, and lays her eggs in other 
birds’ nests. 


It is found that vegetables grown 
in regions where goiter is prevalent 
contain a very low percentage of 
iodine. 





International control of fisheries of 
the Great Lakes is urged to prevent 


extermination of the most valuable 
varieties. 

The invention of the wheel dates 
from prehistoric times, and its fore- 


runner was probably a log of wood 
roller. 


In order that its researches in pa- 
per making may be put to practical 
test, the United States Bureau of 
Standards has a complete paper mill. 


used as a 





Autopsies performed in_ hospitals 
indicate that about 20 per cent more 
people have cancer than are known 
to have it at the time of death. 


The sea cow, which was discovered 
in northern waters in 1741, was 
found so desirable as food that in 
27 years the entire supply was killed 
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Paris has some one-passenger taxis 
which have a wheel track of only 46 
inches. 


A government geologist believes 
that volcanic eruptions may be due to 


pressure of the tides. 


A survey of Chicago school children 
showed that one child in every six 
suffered from malnutrition. 


After the eclipse of June 29, 1927, 
England will not see another total 
eclipse of the sun for 200 years. 


If a stork’s wings were as large, 
comparatively, as a mosquito’s, their 
area would cover 28 square yards. 


Great tongues of flame extend from 
the sun, sometimes to a_ distance 
greater than that from the earth to 
the moon. 


Chinese doctors get their protes- 
sional training by being apprenticed 
to a practicing physician and learn- 
ing his secrets. 


An apparatus has been developed 
which supplies oxygen to aviators 
automatically in increasing volume as 
the ship climbs. 
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For those not yet acquainted with THE SciENCE NeEws- 
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Jungle Speaks Again 


(Continued from page 17) 
skull in Dr. Dubois’ hands has a 
capacity of 570 cubic centimeters. 


This is estimated to be about two- 
thirds of the capacity of the original 
brain cavity, which would thus be 
approximately 900 cubic centimeters. 
Recent re-measurements slightly bet- 
ter this figure, making it 980 cubic 
centimeters. This is nearly double 
the size of the gorilla’s brain, which 
is 500 cubic centimeters, but nowhere 
near the*size of a modern man’s, 


There has been a great deal of ar- 
gument as to whether Pithecanthropus 
was an ape or a man, but the balance 
seems to have swung definitely in 
favor of his having been a man, 
largely on the basis of his brain size 
and of his teeth. Whether he was 
an ancestor of modern man is another 
question, but the majority of anthro- 
pologists seem to be inclined to regard 
him as a separate branch of the fam- 
ily tree not represented by any mod- 
ern descendants—as a remote and 
childless great-great-uncle rather than 
as a great-grandfather. 


which runs between 1,200° and 1,690 


Against this consensus of opinion, 





Family tree chart 
by Prof. W. K. Greg- 
ory of the American 
Museum of Natural 
History, showing de- 
scent of man and his 
ancestors since the 
last days of the dino- 
saurs. Note that 
modern apes are not 
shown as man’s fore- 
fathers, but as cousins 
by collateral descent 
from a common stock. 
Pithecanthropus also, 
shown near the up- 
per right corner, is 
not a great-grand- 
father but occupies a 
branch by himself, as 
a sort of great-uncle 
who died leaving no 
family. 


__GIBBON ORANG CHIMP. 





however, some anthropologists hold 
out stoutly, and among them is Dr. 
Dubois himself, original discoverer 
and first student of the remains of 
Pithecanthropus. He still adheres to 
his first opinion, formed after a 
careful preliminary examination of 
the bones, that Pithecanthropus is a 
true “missing link,” a creature con- 
necting the apes and man. 

The scientific name Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, given by Dr. Dubois to 
his find, is in itself an expression of 
this opinion. The first or generic 
name is made up of two Greek words: 


(Just turn the page) 
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ae Sketch by Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, showing geologi- 
cal strata of bank where 
he found the first Pithe- 
canthropus remains. A: 
present-day soil and 
vegetation, B: layers of 
sand-rock, C: loose 
gravelly rock, D: level 
at which the remains 
were found, H; rainy- 
season leve! of river, I: 
dry-season level of river. 














Dubois. 








Restored outlines of the Ape-Man’s skull as sketched by Dr. 
The heavy eyebrow ridges, massive jaw and receding 
forehead are ape-like features; 
large, are human, and the brain cavity is twice as large as 
that of the gorilla, biggest of modern apes. 




















but the teeth, though very 
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Jungle Speaks Again 


(Continued from Page 23) 





“pithecos,” meaning ape, and “anthro- 
pos,’ meaning man. The second or 
specific name, “erectus,” is .cil-ex- 
planatory. The whole therefore means 
“uwpright-walking ape-man.” 


The new find in Java, with the 
stimulation of interest among scien- 
tists which it has caused, will also 


inevitably bring up for renewed dis- 
cussion the whole question of the 
descent of man. Ever since Darwin 
popularized the doctrine of evolution, 
which before his day had been an 
obscure and on the whole unexciting 
subject of purely academic interest, 
many ill-informed persons have cher- 
ished the idea that because evolution 
teaches that man is bodily related to 
and | it necessarily fol- 


apes monkeys 
lows that he 


must regard them as his 
For many years scienticts 
have been reiterating, with a sort of 
patient exasperation, that evolution 
does not infer anything of the sort, 
but rather that men and monkeys 
descended together from a common 
ancestral stock, and that the monkeys 


ancestors 


have evolved in one direction while 
we have evolved in another. Mon- 
keys are therefore not grandfathers 
but distant cousins—zoological poor 
relations, if you like. 

lo make the matter plain, some 
scientists have drawn up diagram- 
matic family trees of man and his 


furry kindred, and one of the best 
of these was worked out by Prof. 


W. K. Gregory of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. 

Prof. Gregory begins with the 
earliest mammals, back in the days 


} 


when there were still dinosaurs on the 
earth, in the time known by geologists 
as the late Cretaceus. There wasn’t 
much about these creatures to sug 


gest men, or monkeys either, for that 
They were little, timid, creep- 
ing things that lived in the treetops, 
out of reach of the monstrous 
that ruled the earth. sy 
the time the following geological 
period began, the dinosaurs had van- 
ished and the little creatures of the 
some- 

beginnings of the 
Still they 
ind in general 
modern noc- 
tropics, the 


matter 


sate 


reptiles 


preceding era had evolved into 


= like the 


thing mot 
primate or 


man-ape stock 
and timid, 
those rare 


animals of the 


were small 
resembled 


turnal 


lemurs and tarsids, which have des- 
cended from this stock with but little 
modification \ more rapidly chang- 
ing branch from this same early 
stock has given rise to the small but 
lively long-tailed South American 


monkeys. 


The main evolutionary line, how- 
ever, bore off to the right, and by late 
Oligocene and early Miocene times 
had developed a great complex of 
ape-like creatures whose bodily struc- 
tures began to have some suggestion 
of humanness about them. Some of 
these still kept their main dwelling 
in the trees, and from these the mod- 
ern gibbons and orang-outangs have 
sprung. By a different line also the 
Old World monkeys, including the 
baboons and drills, have descended 
from the same stock. Another group 
began to come down to the ground, 
at least part of the time, and from 


these intermediate forms we get our 
nearer simian cousins, the gorillas 
and chimpanzees. 

But the main line of descent still 
bore off to the right, for its work 
was not yet finished. Now there be- 
gan, to appear more and more human- 
like creatures. First, probably, of the 


creatures wholly committed to the 
ground was the man-like ape whose 
skull, recently discovered at Taungs, 
in South Africa, which had so many 
human characteristics that it was at 
first thought a man of a still more 
primitive type than Pithecanthropus. 
The next relative whose remains have 
come down to us was Pithecanthropus 
himself, the center of all the present 
excitement. He was an offshoot from 
the main family stem, as has already 
been explained. 

\ second offshoot, of a type above 
Pithecanthropus but still very primi- 
tive, was the Heidelberg man, whose 
only relic so far discovered is a 
single very massive lower jaw without 
any chin, found near the famous 
German university city on the Nec- 
kar. Naturally we do not know very 
much about the Heidelberg man. 
about level 


Somewhere on same 


among the branches of our family tree 


we find a third little-known offshoot, 
the Dawn Man, or Eoanthropus, rep- 
resented by a jaw and a few bits of 
most astonishingly thick skull from 
a gravel pit near Piltdown, in Sussex, 
England. He was apparently a burly 
brute of a fellow, who had a better 
brain than Pithecanthropus, and who 
knew a little more about for 
many crudely shaped flints have been 
found at the same level that held his 


tools, 


bones. 
About the next higher race of men 


whose remains have come down to 
us we know a great deal more, for 
their skeletons have been found in 


considerable numbers, and their flint 
implements in very large quantities. 
These were the Neanderthal people, 
so called because the first discovery 
of their bones and tools was made in 
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the valley of the little river Neander, 
in Germany. They were a more or 
less chinless, low-browed, squat, stoop- 
shouldered lot, but they had already 
learned the use of fire, and probably 
clothed their hairy bodies in skins. 
There is also strong evidence that 


they buried their dead with gifts to 
take on the long journey—though 
they ate them occasionally instead. 


Both practices, however, indicate the 
existence of a religion among them, 
for cannibalism is frequently a ritual 
or sacramental feast, according to 
recent findings of anthropologists. 
These Neanderthalers were a suc- 
cessful race. They multiplied and pos- 
sessed the earth; for their bones have 
been found all over Europe, and 
latterly also in Palestine, and other 
evidences of their presence have been 


uncovered in both Asia and Africa. 
Possibly the much-debated Rhodes 
skull was an aberrant Neanderthal 


man, though the combination in this 
skull of an unusually large brain case 
with an outright gorilline face will 
probably leave it in the class of scien- 
tific freaks and puzzles for many 
years. 

The end of the Neanderthalers came 
when the Cro-Magnon race arrived: 
a magnificent fighting and hunting 
people, who swept over Europe during 
the Late Stone Age, about 20,000 
years ago. Their men averaged over 
six feet in height, their brains were 
larger than those of modern men, 
they made exquisitely shaped chipped 
flint and weapons, and they 
were the world’s first sculptors and 
painters. Their frescoes on the walls 
of caverns in southern France and 
Spain are among the wonders of the 
world. It has been conjectured that 
the Basques. a tall and splendid peo- 
ple of the Pyrenees and one of the 
most difficult of all ethnological rid- 
dles, represent a remnant of the Cro- 
Magnon. Here at any rate is an end 
of side-branch peoples; here is a 
group of whom we need not hesitate 
to say they were our ancestors. Here 
hegins the history of our own partic- 
ular species, Homo sapiens, and here 


tools 


culminates, at least for the moment, 
the long and toilsome evolutionary 
ascent from the beast that began 


somewhere back there in the days of 
Pithecanthropus, when a_shambling, 
puzzled creature stood up and looked 
at his world and wrinkled his brows 
and tried to think. 
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Indians of Tierra del Fuego, ac- 
cording to Darwin, killed and de- 
voured their old women in times of 
famine, and kept their dogs. 
































MEDICINE 

TB Vaccine Saves Babies 

Safeguarding the babies is the line 
along which the French have made 
outstanding progress in cutting into 
the tuberculosis death rate. 

Tuberculosis inoculation has _re- 
duced infant mortality to less than 
one in a hundred during the first 
years of life Dr. B. Weill-Halle, of 
the College of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, told health workers 
attending the National Tuberculosis 
Association meeting at Washington 
this week. The mortality among chil- 
dren of the same age who had not 
been vaccinated and reared under the 
same conditions in tubercular families, 
declared Dr. Weill-Halle, was at least 
twenty-five per hundred. 

The tuberculosis vaccine used on 
babies in the Paris slums was the fa- 
mous BCG originated by Prof. Al- 
bert Calmette of the Pasteur Institute. 
The vaccine is not a cure for the dis- 
ease but careful experiments with 
calves and monkeys, as well as babies, 
show that vaccinated individuals will 
not contract the disease even when 
in close contact with severe cases for 
a period of three years or longer. 

Cooperation with physicians and 
medical workers in other countries 
have enabled the French scientists to 
determine that the process is harmless 
and that it does prevent new-born 
babies inoculated during the first few 
life contracting the 
tubercular mothers. 


hours of trom 

disease from 
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FINE ARTS—METALLURGY 

Chinese Have Iron Pictures 


China has blacksmith artists who 
make landscapes and flowers out of 
the same metal that goes into wagon 
tires and horseshoes. 

The making of iron pictures is an 
old craft still practiced, which en- 
joyed a considerable vogue under the 
regime of the Manchus, according to 
a report to the Yenching School of 
Oriental Studies. 

A skilled smith, it is said, can pro- 
duce pictures which rival in beauty 
and delicacy of line the ink drawings 
after which they are modeled. They 
are either mounted in frames with 
paper or silk beneath or are set in 
windows as a part of the decorative 
scheme of a room. 
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Government forest experts  esti- 
mate that tree growth on the nine 
million acres of swamp forest in the 
Lake states could be doubled or 
trebled by partial drainage. 

October 9, 1926 
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ASTRONOMY 


Look For Mars Tonight 











Sf Pleiades 7 
M 
@hidebaran esarthime 
@Mars 
>» 
. 
Menkar 
ee 
@Mira 
After a summer in which the 


planet, Mars, has been a conspicuous 
object in the early morning sky, it 
has now moved around so that one 
one does not need to stay out late, or 
get up early, to see it. The above 
map shows its position with respect 
to the neighboring stars, which are 
now visible low in the eastern sky 
about ten o’clock. The red color of 
Mars and its brightness makes it 
easy to identify. The star Alde- 
baran is also reddish, but not nearly 
as bright as Mars. 


On the night of October 15, Mars 
is only 43,728,000 miles from the 
earth, and on the 27th it will be 42,- 
624,200 miles away, closer than it 
has been since the summer of 1924. 
It will then be closer than it will 
for many years to come. Though 
Mars is now a little farther away 
1924, when it came 


than it was in 
within 34,637,400 miles, most as- 
tronomers can see it better now 


than they could then. At that time, 
for observers in northern countries, 
where most of the observatories are 
located, it was low in the sky, so 
that atmospheric conditions inter- 
fered with it more than now, when 


it is much higher in the sky. This 
more than compensates for the in- 
creased distance. 
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BOTAN Y—AGRICULTURE 
Rubber From Florida? 


Considerable excitement has been 
aroused among the rubber experts 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture over the discovery by 
QO. F. Cook, Department rubber ex- 
pert, of a twenty-five-year-old Bra- 
zilian rubber tree growing in a yard 
at Palm Beach, Florida. While they 
decline to state that this indicates the 
possibility of large-scale rubber plan- 
tation operations in the United States 
proper the mere existence of this tree 
so far out of the equatorial zone hith- 
erto thought to be its only possible 
home gives rise to suggestions which 
they think should be acted upon at 
once. 


In its native home in the Amazon 
valley, as well as in the plantations 
of Indomalaya, the Brazilian rubber 
tree sticks very close to the equator, 


where the normal cool nights and 
the occasional frosts of the Florida 
climate are unknown. Experimental 


plantations of rubber seedlings in 
Florida twenty years ago all came 
to grief, and last winter an unusual 
cold snap severely injured most of 
the seedlings at the Department of 
Agriculture’s experimental farm at 
Coconut Grove, and killed a part of 
them outright. It has therefore been 
assumed that the Brazilian species is 
extra-sensitive to cold and would not 
survive in even a sub-tropical climate. 
To all this, the discovery of a twenty- 
foot-high tree, with a trunk between 


three and four inches thick, has 
proven very upsetting. 
An outcome of this indication of 


hardiness on the part of at least some 
of the Brazilian trees, of more prac- 
tical and immediate importance than 
attempts to grow rubber in Florida, 
will be the investigation of the possi- 
ble adaptability of the species for cul- 
tivation in the border-line tropics, 
such as Mexico and the West Indies. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 








STUDY HELPS FOR 


(These articles will be found to be 


fit on a 3 x 5 card.) 


Expensive Foods Preferred, p. 19 Look 
for Mars Tonight, p. 25 Tense Muscles 
Aid Thinking, p. 27. 50,000 To 1=Earth, 
aa nni\ of Science, p. pe 
Articles in classifications 
below. 
CHEMISTRY 
Hydrogen Becomes Helium,* p. 21. 
HYGIENE , 
Babies and Tetanus, p. 19. TB Vaccine 
Saves Babies, Pp. 25. 
(This will 
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BIOLOGY 
Jungle Speaks Again on Man's Pre-Human 
7 Driving a Half Million 


Relatives,” p. 17. 
Horses," p. 19. Fight Anti-Evolution Law,* 


p. 19. Ichthyologist and Pacifist, p. 21. TB 
Vaccine Saves Babies,* p. 25. Rubber from 
Florida? p. 25. Nature Ramblings, p. 27. 
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Hydrogen Becomes Helium,* p. 21. Sun’s 
Active Rays Increase, p. 21. Color Sym- 


phony Concerts, p. 21. 
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The Purpose of Science Service 


is to disseminate science throughout the world of educated men and women. Through 
the medium of eleven services syndicated to newspapers we reach millions of readers. 
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conditions near and far are brilliantly, cleverly thus each star is definitely placed for the readers 
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ETHNOLOGY 


San Blas Indians Fated 


If the San Blas Indians of Pan- 
ama could be left alone for the next 
few centuries, they might develop 
a unique culture, like the famous 
Maya of Yucatan. But this interest- 
ing scientific experiment has little 
chance of taking place, since alien 
tribes are steadily encroaching on 
the land occupied by the San Blas. 


The situation among these In- 
dians, who have become. widely 


known in this country through the 
visit of the “white Indians” of their 
tribe, is described by Herbert W. 
Krieger, ethnologist of the U. S. 
National Museum, in a new govern- 
ment publication on the people of 
southeastern Panama. 

The San Blas, who are a link be- 
tween the Peruvians and the Maya 
in their characteristics, have not 
amalgamated with other tribes since 
very early times, Mr. Krieger says. 
Watchmen of the tribe guard the 


coast and trail any strangers who 
come to a native village, and any 
attempt to stay over night is dis- 


couraged. But the Panamanians are 
trying to force this independent and 
self sufficient group to accept their 
government and to send their chil- 
dren to school, and it is only a mat- 
ter of time before they will give 
in and will blend with other tribes. 

The only measure which might en- 
able the San Blas to remain isolated 
would be to establish a reservation. 
And while this might solve the prob- 
lem to the satisfaction of the San 
Blas, Mr. Krieger says, so far as 
science is concerned it would really 
come too late now for the tribe to 
develop its own culture, since they 
trade with the Negro and other for- 
eigners, and are absorbing alien 
ideas. 

“The reason why they have not 
perfected a system of writing, a 
calendar, or other developments of 
a high civilization may be that they 
have never gathered into large com- 
munities,” Mr. Krieger believes. “In- 
stead, they live in small villages of 
the islands of the Panama coast, 
and commute to the mainland where 
they cultivate plantations. 

“The first step toward a system 
of recording time is shown in the 
turtle calendar of the San Blas. This 
consists of a stick worn around the 
neck, with which to keep account of 
the time of hatching of the turtle 
When a turtle comes ashore 
to build its nest, the Indian fisher- 
man begins cutting notches in the 
stick until 14 days have gone, when 


rors 
Cees. 





he knows the turtle will again come 
ashore to visit its nest and the eggs 
can be taken from the nest and 
eaten.” 

The beginnings. of an alphabet 
may be seen in their system of mne- 
monic or memory writing which is a 
highly developed form of picture 
writing intelligible to the initiated 
and used to record lore concerning 
treatment of disease, religious prac- 
tices, and tribal history. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Tense Muscles Aid Thinking 

The thinker who draws himself 
up tense in his efforts to solve a 
puzzle or to concentrate on a clerical 
task is not so wasteful of his energies 
as some advocates of relaxation have 
believed, according to experiments at 
the University of Chicago. 

Results of the experiments reported 
by Arthur G. Bills of the department 
of psychology, indicate that an indi- 
vidual’s mental power is greater when 
his muscles are tense than when he 
works in a relaxed state. 

The forty students who took part 
in the tests were set to work learn- 
ing series of nonsense syllables and 
adding columns of digits. Part of 
the time they worked while exerting 
a constant grip of eleven pounds, and 
part of the time they worked in an 
ordinary relaxed state. Both speed 
and accuracy increased when the stu- 
dents worked on a tension. 
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ZOOLOGY—PESTS 
Golfers Fight Grubs 

Golf courses in parts of the East 
now have to be sprayed to keep 
their turf intact. Probably because 
the grass roots are kept tender and 
succulent by constant watering, the 
greens have an especial attraction 
for the omnivorous Japanese beetle 
larvae which have become a serious 
pest in the region centering around 
New Jersey. 

Front yards and fairways can now 
be preserved, however, from the hun- 
gry army of grubs, experts at the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology say, by 
spraying the grass with a mixture 
of carbon disulphide and water. Var- 
ious forms of arsenic mixed with the 
soil in the infested territories have 
also proved a disastrous diet for the 
voracious insects. Care must be ex- 
ercised, the experts point out, that 
just the prescribed proportions of 
either poison should be used in order 
to make sure of killing a maximum 
of grubs without injuring the grass. 
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BIOLOGY 
NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By Frank THONE 





Autumn Flights and Falls 


We creatures that go about on two 
legs but experiment also with every 
other mode of locomotion we can 
think of, rather pride ourselves on 
our ingenuity; and latterly especially 
we have plumed ourselves on suc- 
ceeding to the mastery of the air, for 
which a long line of our ancestors, 
beginning with Daedalus, have striven 
and failed. Yet many of our most 
ingenious devices for getting off into 
the unsubstantial fluid that surrounds 
us, and making it bear us up on our 
artificial wings, seem poor and trivial 
when compared with the devices of 
dumb animals and even of unthinking 
plants. 

Winged seeds, for example, exist 
in an almost endless variety of pat- 
terns, though they reduce themselves 
in the end to two main types; the 
parachute and the glider or airplane. 
The parachute is simulated with much 
success by such plants as the thistle, 
dandelion, milkweed, fireweed and 
cottonwood. In this type the seed is 
very light and the wing-spread di- 
verse and very broad and buoyant, so 
that such seeds may rise to great 
heights on uprushing air currents. 

The airplane type of seeds, how- 
ever, seldom rise higher than their 
parent branch. The seeds are rela- 
tively heavy, and the supporting sur- 
face compact and flat, and relatively 
limited in area; good examples are 
the seeds of maple, box-elder, linden 
and ash. They do not leave the 
parent plant as easily as do the para- 
chute seeds, but require the tug of 
a fairly stiff breeze. But in a good 
wind they come loose in great num- 
bers, and go spinning down to lee- 
ward in long, slanting showers, some- 
times hundred of feet. 

The fall of the leaves from the 
trees is one of the most striking of 
natural phenomena; so much so, that 
it has given the present season of the 
year its name, which most of us use 
in preference to the more correct 
“autumn.” A red or yellow leaf, 

(Just turn the page) 








Nature Ramblings This Week 

(Continued from Page 27 
clinging precariously to the tree or 
breaking off and fluttering to the 
ground, is such a different thing from 
the green leaf it was during the sum- 
mer, that we always look at it with 
a bit of awe, as if it were a part 
of a mystery. 

And indeed it is more than a lit- 
tle mysterious, for botanists as yet 
know little as to the causes of the 
processes of autumn alchemy, though 
they have become fairly well informed 
about the course of events. 

When the short days and cool 
nights give warning that winter is 
coming, the first thing that happens 
in the leaf is a general dissolution of 
all the valuable food materials—and 
the passing of the rich sap into the 
the trunk and _ branches, 


where it is stored against the com- 


ng of spring, with its heavy demand 
for material for new leaves The 
fragments of living stuff left in the 
leaves break up into various chemi- 


cal compounds, and in doing so un- 
dergo the color changes that give 
the autumn woods their poetic glory. 
It is a gorgeousness, but it is the 
rorgeousness of death, like the rain- 
bow colors which the dying dolphin 

d to display. Finally, the tree 


builds a laver of cork cells straight 
icross the stem, making a_ weather- 


proot seal, so that when the leaf 

drops off the scar is already cleanly 

healed, and stray spores of disease- 
fungi have no chance to enter. 
Science News-Letter. Oct r 0 10% 

The guayule shrub of the south- 

western states produces more rubber 


per acre per yeal than rubber trees. 


memorial in Paris to Marcelin 


erthelot, pioneer in developing mod- 
vnthetic chemistry, -is_ being 
d. 
experiment in refrigeration was 
made in the sixteenth century by 
Kran 1S Bac nm, who tried to preserve 
a chicken by stuffing it with snow. 
Satety pins were used in the pre- 
i ic Age of Bronze, and the mod- 
1 fety a faithful represen- 
tation of one of the ancient types. 


he millions of pounds of carbon 
drinks in this 


+orar . + } " 
country come rom fue gases given 


lhe Algonkian and some _ other 
of the far north believe that 
irishment during hiber- 


1 


nation by sucking their own paws. 
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More Eyes 
and Ears--- 


Wherever _ scientific 
quests are made, where- 
ever new ventures are 
made into nature’s un- 
known, there Science 
Service must be. 

Millions of readers 
of daily newspapers 
throughout the world 
rely on Science Service 
for the newest and most 
authentic information 
in the fields of science. 


We need correspond- 
ents in every laboratory 
and university and with 
every expedition. 

Anyone who realizes 
the importance and re- 
lative interest of a scien- 
tific happening and 
who can give us the 
facts, is qualified to act 
as a Science Service 
correspondent. All ar- 
ticles must be approved 
by responsible authori- 
ties. Articles are paid 
for when usable. 


All interested should 
volunteer at once by ad- 
dressing: 


Managing Editor 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2lst and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 








Have You 
A 
Few Friends 


who do not know the 
ScIENCE News-Letter? 


As a subscriber to the most 
unusual scientific magazine of 
the hour you are, we hope, 
enthusiastic. We know you 
appreciate obtaining scientific 
news months before it can pos- 
sibly be printed in book form. 


The tastes of your friends 
harmonize with your own— 
send us the names of several 
men and women who will he 
interested in obtaining scientific 
NEWS. 

We shall be glad to send, 
free to your intimates, a copy 
of the weekly Science NEws- 
LETTER. 


(Kindly state whether you wish your 
name mentioned in the sending of sample 


copies.) 
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M 
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Washington, D. C. 
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ASTRONOMY 
50,000 To 1 = Earth 


Quotation from EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. Chapter on 
“Cosmogony” by James H. Jeans. London: 
Blackie and Sons Limited. 1925. Prof. Jeans, 
one of England’s leading astronomers, is presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society and 
secretary of the Royal Society. 

So far back as we can trace it, we 
may conjecture the past history of 
our earth to have been somewhat as 
follows. Some millions of years ago 
the atoms of which the earth and all 
the contents of the earth, including 
our bodies, are made, formed an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a huge nebular 
mass, which . assumed the form 
of a spiral nebula. This ultimately 
broke up, throwing off stars much as 
a “Catherine wheel” firework throws 
off sparks. One of these formed our 
sun, then a giant star of far greater 
size and magnificence than now. As 
the result of millions of millions of 
years of emission of radiation our 
sun has shrunk to his present mod- 
erate dimensions. Sometime during 
this span of millions of millions of 
years a wandering star came so close 
that our sun, unable to stand the in- 
tense tidal forces generated, broke 
into pieces, and out of the debris our 
earth and moon, as well as all the 
other planets and their satellites, were 
formed. 


It is not the normal fate of a star 
to be broken up in this way, so that 
we cannot suppose every star to have 
our sun’s accompaniment of planets. 
If we simplify the problem by sup- 
posing that every star is and always 
has been precisely like what our sun 
now is, and that all the stars have 
always been arranged and have always 
moved similarly to our sun’s present 
neighbors, then there are odds of 
about 50,000 to 1 against a star meet- 
ing the fate of our sun in a lifetime 
of 6 million million years. But this 
calculation greatly overestimates the 
odds. A star is far more liable to 
be broken up when it is in the earlier 
and more tenuous stages of its exis- 
tence than when it is as compact as 
our sun. And the chances of break 
up are further increased, if, as seems 
likely, the stars were originally far 
more closely packed than they are 
now, and consequently far more prone 
to pull one another to pieces. In the 
present state of our knowledge it 
would be pure folly to try to estimate 
the precise chance of a star breaking 
up; we may, however, reasonably 
conjecture that planetary systems, al- 
though not the normal accompaniment 
of a sun, must be fairly freely scat- 
tered in space. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Logic and Fact 


Quotation from THE BIOLOGY OF POPULA- 
TION GROWTH by Raymond Pearl. New 
York; Knopf. 


The human population of the world 
is going on increasing for a long time 
to come, and perhaps at times at an 
even more rapid rate than the pres- 
ent one. Will this process necessarily 
increase the sum total of human 
misery and wretchedness in the world, 
as we are told it will? I uséd to 
think so, but the longer I have pon- 
dered over the matter the less sure 
I feel about this conclusion. I think 
the thing which first made me dubious 
about this inevitable misery doctrine 
was its seemingly compelling logic. 
It was so easy to prove logically that 
it must be so that I began to be sus- 
picious that in fact it probably was 
not so at all. Long experience with 
experimental work has taught me that 
a somewhat rough and ready, but on 
the whole dependable, rule is that 
any natural phenomenon which, in 
advance of observation of the event, 
can be proved by purely logical pro- 
cesses to be necessarily so, almost 
invariably turns out upon really com- 
petent and penetrating trial or ob- 
servation to be in fact not so at all 
but quite otherwise. This curious 
phenomenon is, of course, not the 
fault of logical processes of thought, 
but merely an expression of human 
fallibility in the matter of premises. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Cosmical History 
Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 

From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river, 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 

—Shelley: Hellas. 
Science News-Letter, October 9, 1926 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
One Immense Army 


Quotation from Henri Bergson, CREATIVE 
EVOLUTION. 
Ihe animal supports itself upon 


the plant; man goes astride the ani- 
mal, and all humanity, scattered 
through space and time, is one im- 
mense army, galloping beside and be- 
hind and before us, drawing each of 
us on in a sweeping charge than can 
beat down every resistance. 
Science News-Letter, October 9, 1926 

Readers having favorite or impor- 
tant quotations of scientific worth are 
invited to send them in for possible 
publication on this page. 
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The average person in this country 
has about four defective teeth. 
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First Glances at New Books 











CoMMON SENSE AND ITS CULTIVA- 
TION, by Dr. Hanbury Hankin, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


That elusive quality known as com- 
mon sense is pinned down by Dr, 
Hankin to a theory, with musical 
geniuses, lightning calculators, Quak- 
ers, business men, and globe trotters 
furnishing a pleasing variety of illus- 
trations from life. 


Brains oF Rats AND MEN. By C., 
Judson Herrick. Chicago. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00, 
An effort to render intelligible the 

complicated problems presented equal- 
ly by the behavior of the higher ver- 
tebrates and of the mechanism through 
which it is controlled. Physiological 
psychology and nervous anatomy 
travel with linked hands throughout 
the book. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A KNOWLEDGE OF 
INHERITANCE IN MAMMALS. By 
W. E. Castle, H. W. Feldman and 
W. H. Gates. Washington. The 
Carnegie Institution. 

Studies of color inheritance and of 
linkage in rabbits, of fertility and 
sterility in the Norwegian rat, and of 
the origin and genetics of the Japanese 
waltzing mouse. 


Mount Muttnoman. By Edwin T. 
Hodge. Eugene, Oregon. The 
University of Oregon. 

A complete discussion of a vast 
volcano of the remote past, whose 
fragments now form the Oregon 
mountains known as the Three Sis- 
ters. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EMBRYOLOGY, 
Vor. XVII, Nos. 85 to 89, Wash- 
ington. The Carnegie Institution. 
A collection of six papers on human 

and other vertebrate embryology. 


CaLcuLus oF VarriaTions. By Gilbert 
Ames Bliss. Chicago. The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $2.00. 

A discussion of the calculus of 
variations, a subject of the greatest 
importance in any science which in- 
volves measurement, and what science 
does not? This is the first of the 
Carus Mathematical Monographs. 


PENNSYLVANIAN FLora oF NorTH- 
ERN Ixurnors. By A. C. Noé. 
Urbana, Ill. State Geological Sur- 
vey. 

A collection of superb photographic 
plates of coal bed fossils, with brief 
systematic and geological notes. 
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Teachers, Professors, Librarians, Club Leaders: 


6c. a Week 


($2.25 for school year, October through June; $3.00 for 


calendar year) 
is the special price of quantity subscriptions to 


THE SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


when ordered by colleges, schools, libraries and clubs. 





The SctleENCE News-Letter is a living text-book that will 
vitalize science study. Each week it will bring to your 
classes a summary of the organized science knowledge of 
the world. Every field of sctence is covered. No book can 
doit. For the price of ONE text-book you can obtain in the 
News-Letter matter that would fill FIV E large books. 
During the past four years hundreds of copies have been 
used in science classes throughout the country. (Note the 
study helps for each science on page 25.) 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF SCIENCE 


October 10, 1878.—Pasteur proved 


that alcoholic fermentation is caused 
by yeast organisms. 
“Ah! So bound to 


in this phenomenon, or at the most 


you are ignore the 
yeast 
will concede to it only the role of an 
that 


ini- 
tiator! Very well! Learn this yeast 
always borrows something from the sugar, 
and makes a part of its own tissues out of 
this food. Learn also that it is only on 
condition of keeping a little of the sugar 
for itself, that it consents to give you the 
alcohol. (Duclaux’ 
resume of Pasteur’s memoir.)—Duclaux: 


Pasteur, the Hisiory of a Mind. 


rest in the form of 


October 10, 1846.—Satellite of Nep- 
tune, which planet had just been dis- 
covered, was found by William Las- 
sell. 

The inequality of the 
of Uranus attributed to the at- 
traction of a major planet lying in a cer- 
tain region of the heavens. This brought 
about the discovery of the planet Neptune 
. . . What a tribute to the human brain that, 
without a sight of Uranus, and merely by 
tables of dry figures, it 
could from the depths of space 
another and greater planet, till then un- 


outstanding orbit 


could be 


employing some 


call up 


seen, to take his place in the sun’s family! 
Within three there was found 
Neptune a moon, so that it became 


weeks also 
with 
possible to fix accurately his mass. As it 
proved, Neptune is the third most massive 
of all the planets. Abbot: The Earth and 
the Stars. 


October 11, 1889.—Death of James 
Prescott Joule. 
Joule Manchester 


was a and 
amateur of science, a skilful and accurate 


brewer 
experimenter who year after year turned 
out unimpeachable quantitative evidence of 
mechanical work 
transformations. 


The Develop- 


the equivalence between 
and heat in all 
Henry Andrews Bumstead: 
ment of the Sciences. 


October 13, 1884.—International con- 
ference at Washington adopted meri- 
dian of Greenwich as the universal 
prime meridian for calculation of 
longitude. The resolution adopted 
was as follows: 

That the Conference proposes to the 
Governments here represented the adoption 
of the meridian passing through the transit 
instrument at the Observatory of Green- 
wich as the initial meridian for longitude. 

The following resolution was also 
adopted : 

That the Conference proposes the adop- 
tion of a universal day for all purposes 
for which it may be found convenient, and 
which shall not interfere with the use of 
local or time where de- 
sirable. 


sorts of 


other standard 


Time meridians, one for each de- 


gree of longitude, were selected for 
Europe at this conference, but it was 


suggested that America have one 
standard mean time, six hours be- 
hind Greenwich. That arrangement 


would have given all America what is 
now Central Standard Time. The 
nations sending delegates to the Con- 
ference were: Austria-Hungary, Bra- 
zil, Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Guatemala, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, 


Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Para- 
guay, Russia, San Domingo, Salva- 


dor, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, United States, Venezuela.—Pro- 
tocols of the International Prime Me- 
ridian Conference, 1884. 





(Readers are asked to send in im- 
portant dates of science that should 
be noted in this department.) 
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EDUCATION—PSYCHOLOGY 


Home-Made Toys Best 


Home-made toys have qualities 
that are not found in the toy shop 
displays and dhildren should be en- 
couraged to make simple playthings 
for themselves. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Lovisa 
C. Wagoner of Iowa State College, 
who asked a group of mothers to 
describe the best home-made toy 
that their children had and to tell 
whether the child or some one else 
made it. 

Of the 95 toys described, about 
half were made by the child himself, 
she finds. Two-thirds of the children 
were under five years, but as ama- 
teur toymakers they exercised in- 
genuity and imagination in their 
use of boxes, string, paper, spools, 
crayons, and other commonplace 
things. Toys which they concocted 
range from a string of spools or a 
wagon made of box on a string 
to more elaborate constructions such 
as a fiddle made from a long and 
short ruler, with the music to be 
furnished by the young fiddler’s 
voice. 

“These constructions indicate a 
marked capacity of. the child to uti- 
lize the materials of his environ- 
ment,” says Dr. Wagoner. “Play- 
things which grow out of the child’s 
everyday experiences, which are the 
result of his own effort, possess an 
intimacy which is valuable, not only 
because it stimulates inventiveness, 
but also because it offers oppor- 
tunity for the satisfaction inherent 
in self-assertion and in the mastery 
of materials.” 
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Memory Rimes 








In the days before writing was in- 
vented metrical forms were used to 
aid the memory. Hence arose the 
sagas and epics that formed the foun- 
dation of later literature. Even now 
with reference books in abundance 
on our shelves and memorandum 
books in our pockets it is sometimes 
desirable to resort to this prehistoric 
mnemonic device. For instance, medi- 
cal students find it hard to memorize 
the twelve cranial nerves in_ their 
proper order, even after they have 
mastered their cumbrous cognomens. 
But the following couplet is readily 
remembered and may give a clue to 
the names and their sequence: 


The Cranial Nerves 
On old Olympus’ towering tops, 
lolfactory, optic, oculomotor, trochlear, 
trifacial | 
A Finn and German picked some hops. 
[abducent, facial, auditory, glossopharyn- 
geal, pneumogastric, spinal 
hypoglossal. | 


accessory, 


Most ef us have learned the value 
of Pi to four decimals and that is 
far enough for ordinary calculations, 
but it is easy to carry thirty decimals 
in mind by memorizing this versified 
tribute to Archimedes, for the num- 
ber of letters in the words gives the 
corresponding digits : 


Value of Pi to Thirty Decimals 


Now I, even I, would celebrate 
- oe 4 1 5 a 
In rhymes inapt, the great 
2 6 5 3 5 
Immortal Syracusan, rivaled nevermore 
8 9 7 7] 
Who, in his wondrous lore, 
3 e § 8 4 
Passed on before, 
6 2 6 
Left men his guidance how to circles 
4 3 3 8 3 2 7 
mensurate. 
1] 
We wish our readers would send 


to Science Service any such memory 
rimes as they have composed or found 
useful. 
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Electro - deposited chromium is 
harder than steel. 


Cake has 25 per cent more calories 
than bread. 


Battles of male black bass for fa- 
vorite females during the spawning 
season are sometimes so fierce that 
they injure or kill one another. 
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Science Service Books 


In cooperation with leading book publishers, Science Service has taken part in 
editing the following books on science: 


CHATS ON SCIENCE. By Edwin E. Slosson. New York: The Century Company. 1924. 


$2.00. 


SCIENCE REMAKING THE WORLD. Edited by Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E. Slo: 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1923. $2.50 and $1.00. 








KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE. Edited by Edwin E. Slosson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1924. $2.50. 


WHY THE WEATHER? By C. F. Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Compa..y. 


1924. $2.00. 


SOIL AND CIVILIZATION. By Milton Whitney. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


ANIMALS OF LAND AND SEA. By Austin Clark. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS. By C.G. Abbot. Library of Modern Sciences. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $5.00. 


MYSTERY OF MIND. By Leonard Troland. Library of Modern Sciences. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. $3.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. By M. Luckiesh. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3.00. 

CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIFE. By Svante Arrhenius, translated and revised by C. 
S. Leonard. Library of Modern Sciences. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. 


$3.00. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE WORLD’S WORK, sy H. E. Howe. Library of Modern Sciences. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1926. $3.00. 


EVERYDAY MYSTERIES. By Charles Greeley Abbot. Young People’s Shelf of Science. 
Edited by E. E. Slosson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. $2.00. 


DWELLERS OF THE SEA AND SHORE. By William Crowder. Young People’s Shelf 
of Science. Edited by E. E. Slosson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. $2.25. 


Any book listed above—or any book in print—will be 


sent to any address on receipt of list price plus postage. 


SCIENCE SERVICE, 


2lst and B Streets, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


























